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KID GLOVES. 


We have just received our Fall Importation of 


KID GLOVES 


In shades expressly for 


FRIENDS, 


To which we call special attention. 


STOKES & WOOD, 


8. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila, 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Extine Stock of 


’ DRY GOODS 
REDUCED PRICES. 
DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, &c. 


Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 


CLOSING OUT. 


The balance of our stock MUST be sold. 


PRICES TO SUIT. 
Do not fail to call at 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 


WILLIAM HAWEINS, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 


107 Norts Fourts Sraset azovs Arca, 


Hae just laid in a good assortment of cloths, cassi- 
meres and vestings adapted to the approaching sea- 
gon, and suitable for Friends wear, which will be 


made'to order on: reasonable terms. 2m, 
eed 


WANTED 


A few reliable and trustworthy boys. STRAW- 
BRIDGE & CLOTHIER, N. W. Corner Eighch and 
Market Streets, Phila. 30-tf 


No. 30. 


GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN’S GLEN. 


To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sIxTY-TWO ROOMS, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportuni‘ies are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Warkins, enquire 
for the Porter or Tae Guen Mountain House, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


THE MANCHESTER FRIEND. 


This paper is published Monthly at Manchester, 
England, on behalf of a body of Friends there, who, 
in order to enjoy freedom of opinion and expression, 
have been obliged to withdraw from the maia body 
of English Friends. The paper is liberal and pro- 
gressive in its tone, ably edited, and made up mostly 
of original articles, and will be found interesting and 
valuable to thoughtful and inquiring minds, whether 
they may or may not agree with the sentiments ex- 
pressed. It will be sent post-paid to any part of the 
United States at one dollar a year, which may be 
remitted by mail to 

THOMAS H. SPEAKMAN, 
tf No. 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 





























SUMMIT RIDGE. 


This is the name given to a locality near Oak 
Lane Station, on t..e Media Railroad, seven miles 
from Philadelphia and three from Swarthmore, 
which bas been laid out and is for sale by the un- 
dersigned in lots to suit purchasers. The situation 
is bigh, airy and healthy, overlooking the surround- 
ing country in all directions, with excellent water 
and the land highly productive. There is a foot- 
walk to the station. Efforts will be made to render 
it a desirable place for Friends, either for summer 
residences or permaneotly. Liberal terms will be 
offered to purchasers. ° 

T. H. SPEAKMAN, 
tf 26 N. 7th St. 


FOR SALE 


A valuable Farm of 100 acres in a settlement of 
Friends and near the Meeting-house. For informa- 
tion call on or address 

JAMES WOOD, 


Kirk’s Mills P. O., Lancaster Oo., Pa. 
8th mo. 31st, 1872. tm 
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WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh St., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments of Watches in this City at low rates. 
_ Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 


Ag wl HILLBOR} S 
/ FURNITURE, 
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| MATTRESS, FEATHER, 


\ 







AND | 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, 


44 NORTH TENTH 8T., 7 
Below Arch, Philadelpdi® 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDS, 
FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
SPRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


RZ We are constantly adding to our assortment 


of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all | 
seasons of the year. 





BOUKS FOR SALE, 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00 
Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new edition, with | 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.5u. Janney’s Life of Geo. Fox, $2.25. 
Early Quakerism, by &. Michener, cloth, $1.50, sheep, $2. Works | 
of Iesar Vevington, 4 vole. $5. History of Delaware Co., Pa.. $3.00. | 
Thos, Story’s Ce nversations, &c., $1.00. “The Sunday Question, 7 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 cents, 50 cts adozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian Ministry. by John Jackson, 60 cts. Young ' 
‘riendse’ Manval, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 

Account of John Richard-on, 50c. Law’s Address to the Cle: 
40c Karly Corruptions of Christianity, 80c. Life of Sarah Grubb, 
f5c. The Crucified and Quickened Christian, 26c. Tour to West | | 
Indies. K. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40c. wed | 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of Christian Doctrines, by 8. ¥. 
le Vital Religion, by ‘3. M. J..10c. The Christian Cathet, 
by Ezra Michener. 30c. Nenpy’s Christmas, 80c. On the Moun- 
tain. 20c “ Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on | 
Religious Subjects, 75e. 

Questions cn the Uld Testament. and Questions on the New 
Testament. By aTeacher. Each 25 cts 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and Testament. one vol, 60 cts. 


Divisions iv the Society of Friend-, by Thos. H. Speakman, 50c. 
About 20 per cent. adJitivnal, when sent by mail. 
MARRIAGE CeRtiFicates, ¥ine Parchment, in boxes. $4 00. 


Photograph Likeness (f: simile autograph attached) of John 
Comly. at 25c, 50c and $1 “0 a 
4 71 


THN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh at 


NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. - | 
GREAT REDUCTION IN THAS. 


William Ingram has just received a fresh invaice 
of new crop teas, 112 South Second Street, six doors 
beiow Chestnut. Dealers and families will find a 
fresh supply of Green Teas, Japan Teas, Black Teas 
from 40 cts. to $1.20, also fine Old Government 
Java Coffee. Friends from the country will find it 
to their ioterest'to examine our frésh - stock‘ and 
prices; those ordering by letter we could send''6'to 
10 Ib. box by express at the lowest cash prices. 
Direct to William-Ingram, Tea Dealer, 112 South 
Second Street, Phila. 
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OFFICE AND SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
THE 


AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is row acknowledged to be the only COMPLETE 
! SEWING MACHINE 
It is the only Machire that will work a 


BUTTON HOLE, 


| and besides this novel feature it will do all other 


kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 
It works easily, quickly and quietly. 


The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 


| GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 


/and it now stands the best aod only complete sew- 


' ing machine before the Public. 


Call and examine. Sold ov easy and liberal terms. 
| Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestuut St 3m. 


| Norny’s Tasteless Fruit- preserving Powder. 


For preserving Strawberries, ineapples, Cherries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries, Peaches, Pears, Plums, 
| Quinces, Apples, Tomatoes, and other fruit without 
being air-tight. Either as canned fruit, stewed fruit, 
fruit butter or preserves, cheaper and more elegant 
in beauty and taste than any process in the world. 
Elegant samples from two to three years old can be 
seen and tasted at our store. We have hundreds of 


4 testimonials from all parts of the country, endorsing 


the Powder. It is cheap, healthy and reliable, and 
the fruit can be used the came as old-fashioned 
sugar preserves. One box, costing 50 cts , preserves 
40 quarts or 60 Ibs. of pared fruit. Sold by drug- 
gists and grocers, or seut promptly by mail. A lib- 
eral discount by the dozen. 
ZANE, NORNY & CO., 
736 N. 2d St., Philada. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Nicholas and Margaret Brown, card size, 25 cts. 

Many other rare and interesting pictures of per- 
sons and places. A new Photograph of Swarthmore 
College. For sale by John —— 144 North Sev- 
en'h Street, 





et 


Ee. MeMILLI N, 
MiLLiIN = RY, 
Ho. 103 8. Thirteenth 8t., Philadelphi, 
: ISAAO G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, —_ 


240 N. Eighth Street. 


“Photographing in ‘all its branches, 
tion given to copying old pictures. 





Special atten- 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M. to 4 P, M. 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


The Paper is issued every week. 
he Twenty-minta Volume commenced on the 2d of 
Third month, 1872, at Two dollars and fifty cents to subsc-i- 
bers receiving it threugh the mail. To those receiving it 
through our carriers, Taree DoLLaRs. 
SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 
the mning of the volume. 

REMITTANCES by mail should be in cugexs, prarrs, or 
P. O. monzy-onvers ; the latter preferred. Monty sent by mail 
wil] be at the risk of the person so sending 

* AGENTS.—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Srattan, Richmond, Ind. 


From “The American Historical Record.” 


PERSECUTION OF AN EARLY FRIEND OR 
QUAKER. 

The following account of the arrest, trial, and sen- 
tence of John Bowne, a disciple of George Fox, was 
kindly copied from his originsl Journal, and con- 
tributed to the Record, by Henry Ooderdonk, Jr., of 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

JOURNAL. 
1662, First of Seventh month. 


Resolved [Waldron] the scout* came to 
my house at Vlishing [Flushing] with a com- 
pany of men with swords and guns (where I 
was tending my wife being sick in bed, and 
my youngest child sick in my arms, which 
were both so ill that we watched two or three 
with them. He told me I must go with him 
to the General (Stuyvesant.] I told him my 
family were not in a condition to leave them. 
He said he could not help that, he must follow 
his order,but would not show it me. So it being 
too late to go that day, he left his men there 
and went to drinking in the town, and came 
again in the night, and with him the scout of 
the town, before whom I demanded his order 
which he denied before many people; but at 
last I saw it. By which order he was to take 
such as he should find in unlawful meetings, 
but found mein none. Sp» I told him I did 
deny to go on foot by virtue of that order. 
He said : then he would bind me hand and foot 
and carry me. I told him he might do what 


*S3choat. the title of Sueriff in Dutch. 


NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE.” 
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he was suffered, but by that order he ought 
not to carry me away. So next day, like a 
wicked hard-bearted man, he carried me ina 
boat to Manhattans, leaving my family in that 
condition, and put mein the Court aguard 
before the Governor’s door. So next day 
seeing the Governor about to take horse, I 
sent the Sarjeant of the Company to tell him 
I did desire to speak a few words with him. 
So the man came and told me in Dutch, and 
showed me by his actions that the General 
said that if [ would put off my hat and stand 
bare-headed, he would speak with me. [ 
told him I could not upon that account. So 
he sent me word again: That he could not 
speak with me. So the soldiers did break out 
in laughter at it. 

Then the next day being Church day, the 
scout fetched me to the Court, where I think, 
before my body was in their view, within the 
chamber-door, the Governor bade me put off 
my hat; but before I could make answer, he 
bade the scout take it off. Then he asked me 
about meetings, and after some words, said, I 
had broken their law. So he called for it 
and read it to me, wherein he termed the 
servants of the Lord to be heretics, deceivers, 
and seducers, or such like, and then asked 
me if I would deny that I had kept Meet- 
ings. I answered that I should not deny 
meetings ; but that I had kept such meetings 
or entertained such persons as he there read 
of I did deny, for I could not own them to 
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be such; but he would not reason it at all. 
Then he said: But will you deny meetings? 
I answered I shall neither deny nor affirm. 
Will you put us to prove it, said he. I 
said: Nay, I shall not put to proving; but 
if you have anything against me, you may 
act. Here I am in your hands ready to suf- 
fer what you shall be suffered to inflict upon 
me, or to that purpose. So the Governor put 
by all reasoning, and they spake to me to 
pass forth. I said I was willing, first, to give 
them to understand the condition of my 
family and the cruelty of bringing meso from 
them. So when I had declared it to them, I 
said: Now, do you judge at whose hands it 
will be required, if they suffer in my absence. 
The Governor said: at yours. So being spo- 
ken to I was going away, and two or three of 
them spake to me, to take my hat, which I 
did not intend to leave. So it lying by the 
door, I took it and went to the Court aguard 
again, and the scout came a little after and 
told me: [that] When I had paid 150 guil- 
ders I might go home. I asked him what I 
must do till then. He said I must tarry 
there in that place. 


So the next morning he came and gave me 
a writing in Dutch and told me the Gov- 
ernor had sent me a copy of the Court’s sen- 
tence. He was not ashamed [he said] of 
what he did, and if I would, I might have it 
in English. It was for such and such things 
I was fined, and must pay 150 guilders and 
charges; and other particulars what must 
follow it if I didso again. I told him I 
could pay nothing on that account. So I 
was kept there till the 25th of that month. 
Then came the Fiscal and scout in great rage 
and demanded of me to answer the Court’s 
sentence, which I denied as before. SoI was 
presently carried or guarded away to the 
dungeon and there put. A striet charge being 
aes to the guard of soldiers which was both 

y day [and night] to let nobody come at me 
or speak with me. SoI was kept there and 
allowed nothing but coarse bread and water 
(that they knew of ) till the 6th day of the 
8th month. Then came the scout ahout the 
middle of the day, and he calling to me bade 
me make up my bedding. I must go to an- 
other place. So I was brought to the State- 
house and there put in the prison-room, 
where I have remained till this 19th of 9th 
month, being the 4th day of the week, and 
yet remain here, the door being open some- 
times for a week together, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, both day and night, some- 
times locked up fora little space, about which 
time and since I hear daily of great threat- 
enings, which is intended to be done to me at 
the coming home of the Governor, which is 
looked for speedily. This morning Nickolas 


Davis came here, this 22d of 9th month, 
being the last day of the week, old style. 

So it continued till the 6th day of the 
next week in the morning. Then the Fiseal 
gave order to lock me up, and said it was the 
Governor's order also; but at night the door 
was set open again, and the next morning 
Nich. Davis went away, being the last day of 
the week. The same day went away my 
dear friends Robert Hodgson and John Hud- 
son to Gravesand, and left my wife with me. 
She went away the next Second-day morn- 
ing, being the first day of the 10th month, 
old style. 


Then on the 5th day of the week, the 4th 
day of the month, came Resolved and told 
me he then came from the Governor and 
Court to tell me that if I would not pay the 
fine and charges, they were resolved to send 
me out of the country, either to Holland or 
somewhere. Then on the 6th day of the 
week the door was locked, but open at night 
to let in friends, and the next morning to let 
them out. But since, I have not had liberty 
to'go out of the room. This day being the 
3d of the week, the 9th of the month, the 
Fiscal told Lydia Bowne that they will send 
me for Holland when the ship goeth. That 
night I went to Steenwyck to go to the Gov- 
ernor to tell him I desired to come to the 
Court to speak for myself. So on the fifth 
day of the week in the morning, Gower and 
Steenwyck went and told the Governor, which 
he did refuse to grant, but said, I should 
either pay or go. So I went home for a chest 
and clothes which came down soon after. 
Then on the 16th of the month, the 3d day 
of the week, at night, came Wm. Leveridye 
to ask me if I would accept of the Governor’s 
proffer, which was to go out of the Jurisdic- 
tion in 3 months’ time; which if I would 
promise to go, he would engage I should be 
set free the next day. I told him the Gov- 
ernor had made no such proffer to me, but if 
I might come to the speech of him, then if 
he did ask me a question I should like to 
make anewer, for I did desire to speak with 
the Governor myself. So he said he would 
speak with the Governor again the next 
morning; and in the morning said so again 
at George Woolsey’s, and did go to him as 
himself said, and being asked by Robert 
Gerry and George Woolsey of it, he said he 
had forgot it, cal so went away home. Now, 
whether he lied in saying he would and did 
not, or whether in doing and saying, he had 
not done but forgot, I know not; but at the 
best it was bad enough. 

And that morning Satins, Cornelius Steen- 
wyck told Robert Terry that the Secretary 
himself had told him that morning that I 
was free; but presently after I was kept 
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closer than ever I was ‘was before in this room. 
Whether Wm. Leveridge was the cause of it 
I cannot tel]. Then on the first day of the 
week, 21st of 10th month, came the scout in 
the morning and asked me; if they should let 
me have liberty to go see my wife aud friends, 
whether I would promise to come there again 
on the 3d day at evening. I told him: Yea, if 
the Lord would ; or else he said the Governor 
would set me free if 1 would promise to re- 
move myself and family out of his jurisdic- 
tion in a month’s time, but 1 could not make 
any such promise. So I had liberty to go 
home. Ther. on the third day of the week, 
before my time was out, I-came to Manadose 
[Manhattces] and went among the merchants, 
by the Weigh House, and Steenwyck went 
with me to his house, and as he did kaock at 
the door, Resolved came by. So Steenwyck 
spoke to him to tell the Governor I was come, 
and to ask him if I might have [liberty] to 
be abroad in the town; and I spoke to him 
also. And he turned himself about on his 
heel and laughed, and seemed to bite his 
tongue and wonder. It’s like he thought I 
would not have come again. So I passed to 
and again in the town all that week out, and 
could hear nothing what they did intend. 
But when I asked any question about it, I 
was bid, * Let it alone awhile,’ and my chest, 
clothes and bedding were kept still in the 
prison, Then, on the 2d day of the week, 
29th of 10th month, the ship being fallen 
down the bay, before the boat came up to 
fetch the passengers aboard, so I walked to 
the Bridge where the buat lay, because [ was 
not willing to be out of sight, and there meet- 
ing with Resolved I asked him if he had any- 
thing to say to me from the Governor. He 
said he should tell me presently. So a little 
after, he came and told me | might get a cart 
and fetch my things from the prison and put 
them in the boat. So I answered him some- 
thing to it and told him I did desire to speak 
with the Governor myself. 


So being free to take that opportunity to have 
my things out of prison, I got a cart and 
brought my things and put them in the Wid- 
dow Wessels house, near where the boat lay, 
and then went to my lodging to write a letter 
to my wife, and while I was a writing it, the 
scout came and told me I might speak with 
the Governor, if I had any business with him. 
So I went to his house and was called into 
a private room, where he with one of his 
writers was a writing to send for Holland, 
and was very busy ashe told me. Sol told 
him I heard he meant to send me away in 
the ship and I did desire to know wherefore. 
So he told me: Becauee I did not answer the 
sentence of the Court. So I asked him if 
that was only and alone the cause. He said : 
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Yea. Then I desired he would give me so 
under his hand, that if any should ask me, I 
might have it by to show. So after some 
more words he went to writing himself and 
then gave it to his Secretary to write fair, and 
then set his name to it and the Secretary 
also. Then they gave it me, but it was not 
in those words as we had spoken. I also 
asked him: What the ship-master should do 
with me. He told me: ‘ Put me ashore either 
in Holland or anywhere, where the ship put 
in,” or [words] to that purpose. So he spake 
then after some words to several things. He 
told me he was very busy, and if we should 
talk till the morrow morning we should do 
one another no good. But becarried himself 
very moderate to me all that time, and said 
if I would promise to go out of the jurisdic- 
tion in three months’ time he would set me 
free. So after 1 had spoken something as to 
my innocency towards them and how clear [ 
was from desiring any hurt unto them or any 
revenge upon them for any thing they had done 
against me, the Governor answered I thank 
you for it, and called me Gocdman Bowne. So 
not having further liberty I passed away. So 
that night my things were put in the boat, 
but by whome I know not. Then on the 3d 
day of the week when the people were ready 
to go, the scout put me in the boat and so I 
was carried aboard. Then the 4th day of 
the week being the 3lst day of the 10th 
month, old style, we set sail about the middle 
of the day, and went out to sea. 

On the 29th of Second month, 1663, we [I, 
and Benj. Forely] came to Amsterdam. Then 
the 30th, being the 5ih day of the week, we 
went to the West India house and livered in 
my first paper, which was read and then left 
to a committee before whom (after much wait- 
ing) 14 days after, Wm. Caton and I were 
called in. They were very moderate to us, 
and did not speak one word against us or any 
of our friends in any particular, tending to 
the liking of anything the Governor had 
done against me or any other, but asked 
what we desired of them. And when they 
understood our minds, they freely promised 
that the next day my goods should be deliv- 
ered to me; but for the other thing, the 
could not do it of themselves, but would spea 
of it to the Company of whom we must look 
for answer. This was the 14th of the 3d 
month, O.S. Then the next day to have the 
goods which were ordered to be delivered ; 
but after consultation amongst some under- 
lings, they were denied, except I would pay 
for my passage. This put me — a 2d writ- 
ing to them, which we gave in by the 18th 
day, but at [torn] that day ca the next 
we [torn]also. Then having had some turns 
with the merchant about passage, because he 
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wanted pay for the first, at length promised 
me I should have passage for my money as 
well as others, if I got a pass, which all that 
went thither are to have. So I went with 
others for a pass but he denied to give me 
one except he had orders from the Company 
or some ofthem. This did put me upon a 3d 
writing to them, which I, being alone, sent in 
on the 25th day, and after some time I was 
called in and the man called Lord Pergens 
(or Perkins), sitting at the head of the table, 
asked if I would any thing with them. I 
said I had given in several writings to which 
I did desire their answer. He said: Have 
you any [thing] further to say by word of 
mouth? I said: Nay, but that you would 
consider of these things and do therein as you 
would be done unto. Then he said if you 
please to withdraw, we shall consider of them 
afterward. I was called again. Then he 
said : The gentlemen here have considered of 
the things and desire to know whether you 
intend to go to fetch your wife or to stay 
there. I said: Nay,I have no intent to fetch 
my wife and children here, but to labor to 
maintain [them] there as I used to do. But 
we think, said he, you were best to stay here 
and send for your wife and children, for we 
do not give liberty there. I said, Liberty 
was promised to us in a Patent given by vir- 
tue of acommission from the Prince of the 
States General and the West India Company. 
He said: Who gave that Patent Govt 
Keift. Oh, said he, that was before any or 
but few of your judgment [i ¢., way of think- 
ing] was heard of. I said we are known to 
be a peaceable people. He said but if you 
be a peaceable people and will not be subject 
to the laws plakados [placards] which are 
published, we cannot suffer you in our juris- 
diction. I said: It is good first to consider 
whether that law or placard that was pub- 
lished be according to justice and righteous- 
ness or whether it be not quite contrary to 
it and also to that liberty promised to us in 
our Patent ; and I desire the Company would 
read or hear it read. I have a copy of it 
by me. He said if I would walk out a while 
they would. A pretty time after they called 
me in again. Then he standing up set a bold 
face on a bad cause, and told me they had 
read it and considered of it and did find it 
very good and like it well. Then after some 
words about it, I seeing their wickedness, said: 
What you are pleased to give'in answer to 
these things, I desire to have it in writing 
under your hands. Nay, said he, we will 
give you nothing under our hands, but we 
will draw up a writing of such particulars, as 
unto which if you will set your hand, you 
may goand dwell there, and also said that 
all those that will not be subject to that pla- 











card and all other that either are already or 


shall be hereafter made, shall not live in our 
Juriediction. 
should come to the next sitting, being the 


Then it was concluded that I 


28th day, to see ‘their writing and give my 


answer to it, when, he said, I should have 


them altogether. SoI and my friend came 
expecting an opportunity of speech with them 
but had it not. So when they were rieen, 
the speaker called us into another room and 
gave us a bad paper in Dutch, which I got 
translated and left my answer in writing for 
them in Dutch After two of them (Perkins 
and the Advocate) had read it, and promised 
to liver it in to the whole. So after a month 
waiting of them at their house, eleven sittings, 
being pretty clear of them I came away on 
the 30th day, and the 2d of 4th month, at 
Rotterdam came aboard the same ship that 
carried me thither. . 1664, 30th 


of 1st month, in the morning we arrived at 


New Amsterdam, and the same day I came 
to my own house, being the first house I ven- 
tured into in the country, where I found my 
family in good health. Praises to the Lord 
forever.* 

Jonn Bowne. 





* John Bowne was a thrifty farmer at Flushing, 
Long Island. He bought slaves when he needed 
them on his farm, raised barley, tobacco, corn, oats 
and wheat, and made cider, which he shipped to 
New York and some boiled cider to Philadelphia for 
William Penn and others. He left an account-book 
replete with interesting items concerning his daily 
business. In it are inventories of household effects, 
specifications for building his honses, and barns, 
and alterations of rooms, contracts for labor, expen- 
ditures on account of travelling Friends or Quakers 
such as neck-cloths, muslin pocket-handkerchiefs, 
mending boots and clothes, shoeing horses, mending 
saddles, buying bridles and horses, and a barrel of 
cider put on board of a vessel for the use of voyag- 
ing friends. Here is an interesting item: “ 1700 
the 7th month, then disburst Jamaica on the account 
of entertainment for William Penn and other Friends, 
£1, 10s.” In this account-book be bas also some 
poetry addressed to one he wished to make his sec- 
ond wife, and accounts of expenses for building and 
keeping up meeting-houses at Flushing and New 
York. “The case of John Bowne.” says Besse, in 
his Sufferings of the Quakers ‘was very hard. The 
Dutch Goveroor took him from his aged father, and 
from his wife and children, confined him a long time 
in a close dungeon where he was almost famished to 
death, and shipped him to Holland without being 
suffered to see hig family before his departure. 
Some time after his return home, the Governor meet- 
ing him in the street, seemed ashamed of what he 
had done, and told him he was glad to see him safe 
home again, and that be hoped he should never do 
so any more to any of his friends. A token of re- 
pentance of an ingenuous disposition, such as few, 
if any of the rigid persecutors in New England did 
ever show.” 


The Journal of Bowne shows some of Besse’s state- 
ments to be overcharged. 


[Henry Onvervonk, Je. ] 
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For Fri2nds’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


This movement cannot with propriety, I 
think, be longer viewed as a mere experiment, 
but must be accepted as a necessity. F 

_ The children of Friends are not excep- 
tions to the general need felt by the young, 
active mind, of something to engage its en- 
ergies; and if laudable pursuits are not 
chosen, those of a hurtful tendency will be 
likely to usurp the place. 

Before the introduction of these schools it 
was a subject of serious thought with many 
parents, as to what means could be employed 
to interest the young people in the Society of 
which they were birth-right members, and 
which, in its organization, had less than most 
other religious denominations to attract the 
youthful and inexperienced mind. There 
were individual cases that felt no lack in 
finding enough to engage their benevolent 
feelings, and who carried out in a quiet way 
the beautiful religion of visiting “ the widow 
and the fatherless,” and keeping themselves 
“unspotted from the world ;” but by far the 
greater number, from a mistrust, perhaps, of 
their own powers to do good, seemed to re- 
quire an associated effort in order to make 
them feel that they could labor with success. 

To instruct the children in the principles 
of the Society of Friends is no doubt one of 
the surest means of preserving our faith in 
its simplicity and purity, while to neglect 
this interesting portion of our vineyard would 
be like neglecting “a garden in the spring- 
time.” 

The effect produced by the organization of 
First-day schools, has been gratifying to 
many whose hearts were often touched with 
an appeal from those who felt they were not 
filling up their measure of usefulness, and who 
were earnest in the inquiry as to the manner 
in which they could best serve their Heaven- 
ly Father and their fellow-men. This kind 
of teaching, too, qualifies fur more extended 
usefulneess—by it the seeds of mercy, justice 
and truth are cultivated. In the effort to do 
good and to impart a knowledge of what is 
right, strength has been sometimes furnished 
to overcome. in a greater degree than befure, 
the “sin which so easily besets,” and encour- 
agement has been received to apply still more 
earnestly “the heart unto wisdom” —and 
thus a double blessing has crowned the de- 
po to be found doing “ what the hands find 
to do.” 

The honest fear of some Friends that an 
improper bias might be given to the minds of 


the children by the introduction of theologi- 


cal views and sentiments, is being gradually 
removed by the simple manner in which most 
First-day schools are conducted. The fol- 
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lowing remarks on the management of such 
oil by one who is not a member of the 
Society of Friends, interested me, viz: 

“It is the spirit in which we do our work, 
not the method, which tells. A right spirit 
will mould methods gradually to itself, and 
thus insure success; but a superfluity of 
methods will drown the real life of a school. 
We cannot map out the millenium before- 
hand, we must let it grow. We must take 
heed that in managing the trust committed 
to us we do not manage it to death.” 

There is a prospect, I hear, of another 
school being organized under the care of 
some young Friends who attend the meeting 
held at Girard avenue and Seventeenth street, 
the design being to gather the children 
who are at inconvenient distances from the 
schools held at 15th and Race streets and 
4th and Green streets. 

May it, in common with other schools in 
the Society, be instrumental in doing good by 
inculcating the holy principle of love to God 
and to man, which is the basis of all good. 

“There is no greater obstacle,” said Lu- 
ther, “in the way of piety than neglect in 
the training of the young. If we would re- 
instate religion in its former glory, we must 
improve and elevate the children as it was 
done in days of old.” T. 

Ninth mo, 12th, 1872. 


LOCAL INFORMATION. 
To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer : 


Baltimore Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Gunpowder, Baltimore County, Maryland, 
on the 9th of this month. On the seventh 
day preceding, the meeting of ministers and 
elders was held, and proved to be a season of 
divine favor. On the evening of the same 
day, there was a meeting of the Indian Com- 
mittee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, con- 
vened chiefly for the purpose of selecting an 
agent for the Pawnee Agency in Nebraska, 
as the Friend who now occupies that station 
expects to retire at the end of this year. 
There were many applicants, all of whom 
were persons of respectable character, and 
the choice fell on William Burgess, a mem- 
ber of Fishing Creek Monthly Meeting, Penn- 
sylvania. 

There was a large attendance at the meet- 
ing on First-day, and good order was observed. 
It was considered an interesting meeting, 
and several communications were delivered 
in the authority of Truth. The weather 
was extremely warm, but the crowded audi- 
ence was very attentive. 

On Second-day the meeting for worship 
preceding the meeting for discipline was at- 
tended bya —_ number of Friends, and sev- 
eral ministers delivered fervent exhortations, 
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relating chiefly to the practical duties of life. | those which are made in the name of affec- 
The young were earnestly recommended to | tion, and be very careful about making a point 


take up the cross of self-denial and bear a 
faithful testimony to the simplicity and in- 
tegrity of the Christian character. It was 
shown that great extravagance in dress and 
other expensive habits now prevail in our 
land, which lay heavy burdens upon the 
heads of families, and often lead to embar- 
rassment and failure in business. 

In the Quarterly Meeting for discipline 
the most important subject under considera- 
tion was a proposition from Baltimore Month- 
ly Meeting to amend the discipline, by in- 
serting a clause earnestly advising our mem- 
bers to abstain from the habitual use of fer 
mented liquors as a beverage. It was also 
proposed to amend the 4th Query so as to 
call the attention of our members to this sub. 
ject. The meeting concluded to forward the 
proposition to the Yearly Meeting for its con- 
sideration. 

The deep interest manifested by many in 
this subject, gave encouraging evidence that 
our members are alive to the necessity of 
bearing a faithful testimony against the 
alarming evil of intemperance. ies 


ENDEAVOR to take your work quietly. 
Anxiety and over action are always the cause 
of sickness and restlessness. We must use 
our judgment to control our excitement, or 
our bodily strength will break down. We 
must remember that our battle is to be won 
by a strength not our own. It is a battle that 
does not depend upon the swift and strong. 
THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. 

BY JOHN H. MORISON, D.D. 


In our daily intercourse with those we love, 
with those whom we would attach to us, and 
on our pleasant relations with whom both our 
happiness and theirs depend to so great an 
extent, we can hardly be too mindful of the 
little courtesies of life. There is a charm in 
the little nameless attention, the lock of sym- 
pathy which comes from a warm and sympa- 
thetic heart, the fitting word on some slender 
occasion, but on that very account so much 
the more an evidence of pure, unbidden affec- 
tion, and so much the more touching and win- 
ning. These untaught graces of a kindly 
nature do more for our domestic happiness, 
and to fit us to live together with mutual good- 
will, than any great benefits that we can be- 
stow. Where they are wanting. the wayside 
flowers which make up the beauty of our lit- 
tle journey through life are taken away, and 
we have only a hard, dreary, barren road be- 
fore us. 

We must beware of all exactions, even 





of difference with those we live with. It is 
always dangerous to make assertions like this, 
“ You certainly would do me this favor if you 
cared for me.” The very form of the ex- 
pression is a sort of insult to the affections 
which it would draw over to its purpose. So 
all complaints of a declining affection or want 
of affection are dangerous experiments. They 
are apt to proceed from a discontented, ex- 
acting or selfish disposition, and even where 
they are just, as they often are, they aggra- 
vate the evil which they dread, and produce 
or increase the alienation which they seek to 
avert. 


It is not well for us to cherieh the habit of 
dwelling much on the faults and shortcomings 
of those with whom we live. It makes us 
more critical than generous. It affects the 
cordiality of our manner towards them. It 
insensibly lessens our confidence. It inter- 
feres with the ease and freedom of our inter- 
course with them. It colors the remarks that 
we make about them to others, and then re- 
acts with double force upon our own feelings 
and our relations to them. It is said of the 
virtuous woman, whose price is above rubies, 
that the law of kindness is in her tongue. 
But in order to be in the tongue it must first 
be in the heart, and the habit of dwelling 
much on the imperfections of our friends and 
associates will soon drive it from us. There 
are homes in which, after a long acquaintance, 
I do not remember ever to have heard a hard 
or unkind judgment, and they have been very 
happy homes. We are not to live together 
in societies of mutual admiration. Weare to 
deal honestly and plainly with one another. 
No amount of affection is to blind us to each 
other’s faults or transform them into virtues. 
Friendships formed on such a basis would 
lower the whole tone of our moral and religi- 
ous being. But while we see and bear with 
the faults of our friends, we are to be careful 
about the assumption of superiority which is 
sometimes implied in this--a sort of super- 
cilious, patronizing endurance. The conde- 
scension of good people in putting up with our 
faults, especially when we are in habits of 
daily intercourse with them, is sometimes al- 
most intolerable. What right have I, even 
in my inmost thought, to assume this attitude 
of superiority over my friend or assuciate? I 
see his errors, but with the tenderness and 
loving sympathy which come from the con- 
sciousness that I have faults enough of my 
own to make up for all that he has done or 
left undone. I cannot quite make up my 
mind to forgive a friend, for I cannot quite 
bring myself to the belief that I have any- 
thing to forgive. However it may be in this 
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particular case, I have so often come short of 
my duty or done what I ought not, that on 
the whole the balance must be against me. 
“No, my friend. You ask my forgiveness ; 
but I would rather ask yours. Or, better still, 
let us both kneel before the throne of God’s 
infinite purity and love and ask His forgive- 
ness,” Then a more tender, loving spirit will 
infuse itself into all our relations, and make 
our intercourse more spontaneous, more un- 
restrained and more beautiful.—/eligious 
Magazine. 


-—~<0r—- 


SEEK not out the things that are too hard 
for thee, neither search the things that are 
above thy strength. 

But what is commanded thee, think upon 
with reverence, for it is not needful for thee to 
see with thine eyes the things that are in secret. 
— Ecelesiasticus, 


-—~ter- 


YOUR BOYS’ GUESTS: 


Every right-minded home-mother regards 
it asa matter of importance to make her 
If 


a gentleman is expected for dinner, there is 


home agreeable for her husband’s guests. 


sure to be the best linen on the table, and 
something more than the ordinary meal pre- 


pared. She takes pride and pleasure in making 


her parlor bright, and her guest’s room as 
comfortable as is in her power. 

But how many mothers take pains to make 
it pleasant for their boys’ guests? It is an 
excellent thing for a boy to have his boy 
friends, when they are children of good prin- 
ciples and behaviour ; and it is a lasting bless- 
ing toa boy when he has a mother who en- 
courages such intimacies. It is a very easy 
thing todo. A kind, pleasant word of wel- 
come when he comes will make him at once 
feel at home. A little pains taken to bring 
out the stereoscope or book of engravings for 
his amusement, permission to your boy to 


take his toys into the parlor for the time, if 


che likes, a little addition to the table fare— 
all these trifles make your boy’s heart glad, 
and endear to you the heart of the stranger. 
O how it chills and sours a child’s heart to 
have mother frown on his friends! How it 
angers him to be scolded in their presence! 
Such a course is like sowing the wind, and 
you will surely reap the whirlwind. 

The course of a boy thus treated will be 
down, down. Far better have him choose 
his friendships under your eye, and enjoy the 
companionship of his associates in your par- 
Jor, where you may join in the conversation, 
and cheer and instruct by your pleasant less- 
ons. There is nothing a boy loves so well as 
an intelligent, talking mother. She may re- 
gard it as a great compliment when he coaxes 








for another half-hour at evening with, “ Let’s 
talk a little longer, mother.” 


Your boy will have associates; if not by 


your permission, he will by stealth; and com- 


—— thus chosen will hardly fail to lead 
im to destruction. Is it not better to take 
the trouble to make home pleasant for him 
and his friends, rather than to run such fear- 
ful risks ?—Lutheran Observer. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 





“ The Spirit and the Bride say come, &c.” 

This language of inspiration, my dear 
friend, is remembered with renewed en- 
couragement, under the feeling that it still 
goes forth unto the co of the earth—that 
the pure spirit is everywhere recognized by 
the great Searcher of hearts, and is accepted 
of Him as His own, regardless of nation or 
creed. 

Yea, I rejoice in the conviction that the 
day is at hand when the doctrine of universal 
grace aud light will be more fully under- 
stood,—when there will be a discrimination 
between Truth and mere opinion, and the 
test of Christianity will not rest in a particu- 
lar form of belief, but the professors thereof 
will be judged by their fruits. “A good tree 
cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit—where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them.” 

By accepting the invitation of the Spirit, 
which says “Come,” Sectarian bounds will 
be overleaped, and the enlightened and ran- 
somed spirit will rejoice in the freedom with 
which Truth has made it free. In the chari- 
ty which is the sequence of this exalted con- 
dition, harmony will prevail. “ Faith not 


ne, 


standing in the wisdom of men, but in the 


power of God,” will “overcome the world,” 
aud through its pure influence men will know 
in what redemption consists—that it is not 
in merely conforming to an outward law, but 
in living in accordance with that “ faith, 
which worketh by love: for all the law is 
fulfilled in one word, even in this, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.”—Gal. v, 14. 
This is not only the doctrine of the Apostle, 
but it is in agreement with the New Cove- - 
nant, and is adapted to all time. The de- 
sire is earnest that our Society may not be in 
the rear in the work of regeneration, effected 
by the cultivation of those Divine gifts which 
lead to a higher life, and which in fulness of 
time opens to our vision the glory that sur- 


‘ 
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rounds the Heavenly host, and acquaints us 
with the joys of the Divine kingdom. 








































and instead of lightly esteeming these testi- 
monies, as very many now do, they would be 
stimulated to yield more readily to the re- 
strictive influence of Truth, and thus be pre- 
pared to fill the vacancies in our ranks, 
caused by the removal from the church mili- 


tant of those who have long stood as standard- 
bearers among us. 





It is an interesting time in the world’s his- 
tory, but I do not see that we are on the eve 
of a great era, but only in progress of devel- 
opment into a broader and more catholic ren- 
dering of many truths which have measurably 
lost their beauty and their applicability to us, 
because of the Soensiions into which we have 
settled. 

Were I to write on the “ signs of the times,” 
it seems to meI would not confine it to our 
own Society. I have sometimes thought we feel 
our pulse too often, and spend too much time 
in considering our own condition. Even the 
answering of our “ queries,” which are in- 
tended to promote individual examination, 
that we may grow in best things, is too 
often so formally done that the consideration 
of our state may tend to deaden rather than 
to quicken our spiritual life. These things 
should not be, and I have faith to believe 
there is a feeling among us that will strug- 
gle until it obtain the mastery, and the 
“ elder shall serve the younger.” 
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InpIAN AGENT.—We have received the 


following note from a member of the Com- 
mittee : 


The Committee on the Indian Concern of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, held a meeting at Gunpowder 
Meeting-house, on the 7th instant, and William 
Burgess, of Millville, Colambia County, Pennsylva- 
nia, was appointed to the agency of the Pawnee 
Indians, in place of Jacob M. Troth, who has re- 
signed— his resignation to take effect 12th mo. 31st, 
1872. 

There were some thirteen applicants for the office, 
all of high character, and manifesting an interest in 


the Indian Concern very gratifying to the Com- 
mittee. 





As one has been chosen, this note may be regard- 
ed as intended for a respectful notice to the other 
applicants of the result, without further communi- 
cation from the Committee. 


Nore.—The memoir of Margaret Brown,| Ninth mo. 9th, 1872. 


which, at our request, was prepared by our 
friend, Benjamin Hallowell, for Friends’ 
Intelligencer, and which has recently appear- 
ed in that paper, has been issued in book 
form by “The Book Association of Friends 
of Philadelphia,” and is for sale at the office 
of the Intelligencer, No. 144 North Seventh 
street. Price 50 cents. 





Prejvpice.—A communication received 
some time since, although not in a form quite 
suitable for publication, contains an admoni- 
tion that all may profit by;—not to allow 
personal appearance or manner to prejudice 
us against those who believe themselves en- 
trusted with a gospel message. While this 
care is especially needful in regard to these 
because their baptisms and humiliations are 
often peculiar, it is also needed in our daily 
intercourse. We are so constituted as to be 
attracted by a pleasing appearance and man- 
ner, and repelled by the contrary. This we 
cannot avoid. But we can avoid allowing 
this natural feeling to prejudice us against 
the individual so far as to be unwilling to 
judge favorably of his character, or to re- 
ceive him as a gospel minister. The writer 
alludes feelingly to a circumstance in her 
own experience by which she learned a val- 
uable lesson; not to judge too much from 
outside appearance. While attending a meet- 
ing of Friends in the city of New York, (she 
was not herself a member,) a stranger en- 


Ancient Recorps.—A Friend has kindly 
furnished us with several numbers of “ The 
American Historical Record,” from which 
we design to select such articles as we think 
will interest our readers. 

In this week’s number will be found an 
account of the “ Persecution of an early 
Friend.” Many young Friends are unac- 
quainted with what their ancestors suffered 
for faithfully acting out the convictions of 
Truth as impressed upon their individual 
minds. We believe that were our young 
members more conversant with the events 
connected with the rise of the Society of 
Friends, the testimonies borne by us would 
be invested with a new value in their view, 
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be sn inferior rule of conduct. Simple obe- 
dience to the monitions of truth in our own 
minds tends to mould the character into har- 
mony without destroying its peculiar traits; 
while an undue desire to copy those around 
us, which is the very essence of what we call 
the “tyranny of fashion,” either in the vain> 
or in the religious world, is an enemy both to 
harmony and originality. 

The freer we are from prejudice, in other 
words, from pre-conceived opinions in regard 
to matters of individual concernment, the 
more likely are we to “ judge righteous judg- 
ment.” We need to carrry out the apostolic 
injunction, “ not to judge one another any 
more,” much farther than is generally thought 
necessary. This will lead us habitually to 
suspend our judgments, to look past the out- 
ward into the inner man, and thus more 
nearly to resemble Him who judges, not by 
the outside appearance, but who looks at 
the heart. 


tered, whose rusticity of appearance joined 
to the fact that his dress was travel-soiled by 
exposure to heat and dust, impressed her very 
unfavorably. It was through the ministry 
of this friend on that occasion that her “ heart 
was reached” and she “was brought to a 
eaving knowledge of the truth.” Thus taught 
by experience, she desires that none may de- 
spise these gospel messengers, however lowly 
and unprepossessing their appearance, but 
endeavor to enter into sympathy with them, 
lightening their burdens by extending all the 
help that is in our power. 


There are other ways in which prejudice 
may operate to the disadvantage of individ- 
uals and detriment to the cause of Truth. It 
has been too much assumed that ministers, 
and those who occupy other conspicuous po- 
sitions in our Society ought to be conspicuous 
for their plainness ; that is, for conformity in 
cut and color to the garb by which Friends 
have long been distinguished. While there 
can be no doubt that many of our members 
in the course of their religious experience 
feel required to assume the garb alluded to, 
it is equally true that many who have sub- 
mitted to the regulating influence of Divine 
love are not so required. We have known 
instances of some who, having been strength- 
ened to lay aside the trimmings and super- 
fluities of a fashionable dress, would gladly 
have assumed the “plain bonnet,” or the 
“plain coat,” but have felt not even a lib- 
erty todo so. Shall these be kept out of po- 
sitions for which they are fitted, by a preju- 
dice which has no foundation in reason? 
While it will be universally admitted that 
those whose affections are set on heavenly 
things will not be likely to spend much time 
or money in the clothing of the person, yet 
to set up a prescribed standard on such 
points must inevitably lead into formalism, 
and often into prejudice. The evil effects 
of any such standard upon those whose re- 
ligious : haracters are in the early stage of 
formation, is to spoil in some measure that 
beautiful individuality by which every one 
should be distinguished. It substitutes for a 
regard to the simple teachings of the Divine 
Spirit which are always adapted to individu- 
al needs, a regard to what must necessarily 





DIED. 

PARRISH. — On the 9th of 9th mo., 1872, of 
typhoid fever, at the residence of Lawrie Tatum, 
near Fort Sill, Indian Territory, Edward Parrish, in 
the 5lst year of his uge; a beloved member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meetiog. 

Our dear friend was one of a special commission 
appointed in 8th mo. by the government at Wash- 
ington, to attend a council to be held with the 
Kiowas and other tribes of Indians, for the ot ject of 
promoting peace among the tribes and friendly re- 
lations with the Government. Although too ill to 
attend the council, he had fulfilled as far as was in 
his power the object of the mission, and expressed 
in a letter dictated by him the day before his death, 
entire resignation to the will of his Heavenly Father, 
whetber that should be to prolong bis life or to take 
him to that rest which he humbly believed was pre- 
pared for him. 

BROWN.—On the 10th of 5th mo., 1872, David S. 
Brown, in the 87th year of his age. 

BROWN.—On the 27th of 8th mo., 1872, after a 
lingering illness, Sarah S., widow of David S. Brown, 
aged 82 years. Both valued members of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

PALMER.—On the 23d of 5th mo., 1872, near At- 
tleborough, Backs Co., Pa., of consumption, Joseph 
Palmer, in the 32d year of his age; aa esteemed 
member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 


EDUCATION, 


Always remember that to educate rightly 
is not a simple and easy thing, but a complex 
and extremely difficult thing; the hardest 
task which devolves upon adult life. The 
rough and ready style of domestic govern- 
ment is indeed practicable by the meanest 
and most uncultivated intellects. Slaps and 
sharp words are penalties that suggest them- 
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selves alike to the least reclaimed barbarian 
and the most stolid peasant. Even brutes 
can use this method of discipline ; as you may 
see in the growl and half-bite with which a 
bitch will check a too exigent puppy. But 
if you would carry out with success a rational 
and civilized system, you must be prepared 
for considerable mental exertion—for some 
study, some ingenuity, some patience, some 
self-control. You will have habitually to 
trace the consequences of conduct—to con- 
sider what are the results which in adult life 
follow certain kinds of acts; and then you 
will have to devise methods by which parallel 
results shall be entailed on the parallel acts 
of your children. You will daily be called 
upon to analyze the motives of juvenile con- 
duct; you must distinguish between acts that 
are really good and those which, though ex- 
ternally simulaticg them, proceed from in- 
ferior impulses ; while you must be ever on 
your guard against the cruel mistake, not un- 
frequently made, of translating neutral acts 
into transgressions, or ascribing worse feel- 
ings than were entertained. You must more 
or less modify your method to suit the dispo- 
sition of each child; and must be prepared to 
make further modifications as each cbild’s 
disposition enters op a new phase. Your faith 
will often be taxed to maintain the requisite 
perseverance in a course which seems to pro- 
duce little or no effect. Especially if you are 
dealing with children who have been wrongly 
treated, you must be prepared for a length- 
ened trial of patience before succeeding with 
better methods ; seeing that that which is not 
easy even where a right state of feeling has 
been established from the beginning, becomes 
doubly difficult when a wrong state of feeling 
has to be set right. Not only will you have 
constantly to analyze the motives of your 
children, but you will have to analyze your 
own motives—to discriminate between those 
internal suggestions springing from a true 
parental eolicitude, and those which spring 
from your own selfishness, from your love of 
ease, from your lust of dominion. And then, 
more trying still, you will have not only to 
detect, but to curb these baser impulses. In 
brief, you will bave to carry on your higher 
education at the same time that you are edu- 
cating your children. Intellectually you must 
cultivate to good purpose that most complex 
of subjects—human nature and its laws, as 
exhibited in your children, in yourself, and 
in the world. Morally, you must keep in con- 
stant exercise your higher feelings, and re- 
strain your lower. It is a truth yet remain- 
ing to be recognized, that the last stage in the 
mental development of each man and woman 
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truth is recognized, it will be seen how ad- 
mirable is the ordination in virtue of which 
human beings are led by their strongest affec- 
tions to subject themselves to a discipline 
which they would else elude.— Herbert Spencer. 





A TRUE WOMAN’S RIGHTS MOVEMENT. 


There is an organization for “ Woman’s 
Rights” in Germany, which includes many 
ladies of the higher classes; and its designs, 
besides the amelioration of old legal disabili- 
ties of the sex, are the reform of extrava- 
gance in female dress, in household expense, 
and the other numerous conventional impo- 
sitions of modern life. 

The French fashions, especially, can now 
be more readily repelled in Germany than at 
any former period of this century. The Ger- 
man people have come to feel their superiori- 
ty to French conventionalism. They may be 
egotistical in their newly awakeried conscious- 
ness of European supremacy, but the vanity 
(if such it be) will be somethihg like a vir- 
tue, if it reinforces the old and admirable 
simplicity of German life and manners. 

America is a new Germany ; for we are 
Teutonic, not only by our Anglo-Saxon de- 
scent, but by the ever increasing reinfusion of 
Teutonic bioed into the iatienal veins by our 
great German immigration. For many years 
the German accessiuns to our population have 
preponderated over those from all other na- 
tions, and the prospect is that it will be great- 
er hereafter than ever. 

Extravagance, expensiveness, in matters 
of domestic and social life, are really the 
greatest evils under which American women 
now suffer, and should, therefore, be the first 
aims of their reformatory measures. They 
suffer by them because our men suffer by 
them. The well-being of the former is de- 
pendent upon that of the latter ; and no 
“radicalism ” can ever reverse this fixed 
order of life, for it is the order of nature. 
Our young men, gallant and devoted to the 
sex as they may be (and no men are moreso 
than Americans), cannot contract early mar- 
riages at the present rate of the mere con- 
ventional expense of living. Extravagance 
reigns in all things, except in the earnings of 
honest industry. Hence the ever-increasing 
host of unmarried young men, and, by conse- 
quence, the proportionate number of unmar- 
ried, self-dependent, toil-worn young women. 
The statistics of the case are startling. It is 
@ monstrous anomaly in American life. Our 
fathers and mothers were above such folly. 
To “live within your means” was once, not 
only the Franklinian maxim, but the char- 
acteristic fact of American life. It is now 


is to be reached only through the proper dis- | impossible for our clerks, our young business 
charge of the parental duties. And when this ' men, young literary men, young artists, etc., 
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—in fine, the very best classes of our young 
manhood—to do so, unless they forgoe mar- 
riage, and leave the young women to take 
care of themselves. Immense demoralization 
and suffering, to both parties, are the result. 

Rightly or wrongly, women are held chief- 
ly responsible for this state of society—so 
fraught with misery to their sex throughout 
our denser communities. Whether they be 
so or not, the chief power to reform it is un- 
deniably in their hands. They make and 
can unmake the domestic and social conven- 
tialisms of the country. They are incessant- 
ly holding conventions about other and 
doubtful matters ; many of them, having ad- 
mirable powers of public address, traverse 
the country lecturing. They edit periodicals; 
they write books ; there is no limitation on 
their power of public utterances among us. 
Why do they not “lay the axe at the root ” 
of the matter, by attacking the tyranny of 
the social and domestic extravagance which 
is destroying the old simplicity and virtue of 
American life and condemning our best 
young men to demoralizing celibacy, and 
crushing the hearts and lives of our young 
women? This is the highest, the most urgent 
woman’s rights question of the day. The 
highest, dearest right of a woman is to have 
a home of her own,’ the love and shelter of 
man. But society, under woman’s own in- 
fluence, has become such that even here in 
America our young men cannot have real 
homes for themselves, because they cannot 
provide them for our women in accordance 
with the conventivnal standard of household 
expense. Let the women of the land study 
this problem, and resolutely take it in hand. 
Achieving this most needed reform, public 
opinion will hold them competent for any of 
the less needed ones upon which they are 
= expending so much energy —The Meth- 
odist, 
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GROWN persons are apt to put a lower esti 
mate than is just on the understanding of 
children. They rate them by what they 
know; the children know very little, but their 
capacity of comprehension is very great; 
hence the continued wonder of those who are 
unaccustomed to them, at the “ old fashioned 
ways” of some little one who has had no 
play-fellows, aud at the odd mixture of folly 
and wisdom in his sayings. A continued bat- 
tle goes on in a child's mind bet-veen what it 
knows and what it comprehends. Its answers 
are foolish from partial ignorance, and wise 
from extreme quickness of apprehension. The 
great art of education is so to train this last 
faculty as neither to depress nor over-exert it. 
The matured mediocrity of many an infant 
prodigy proves both the degree of expansion 
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to which it is possible to force a child’s intel- 


lect, and the boundary which nature has set 
to the success of such false culture. 


BAMBOOS. 

There is no tree known on earth which 
subserves so many purposes as the bamboo. 
The Indian obtains from it part of his food, 
many of his household utensils and a wood at 
once lighter and capable of bearing greater 
strains than heavier timber of the same size. 
Besides, in expeditions in the tropics, under 
the rays of a vertical sun, bamboo trunks 
have more than once been used as barrels, in 
which water, much purer than could be pre- 
served in vessels of any other kind, is kept 
fresh for the crew. Upon the west coast of 
South America, and in the large islands of 
Asia, bamboos furnish all the materials for 
the construction of houses, at once pleasant, 
substantial, and preferable to those of stone, 
which are liable to be destroyed by the fre- 
quent earthquakes. 

Leaving the immense size of these plants 
out of consideration, we would at the first 
glance class them either with the grasses or 
reeds—their appearance seeming to indicate 
that they belong to the former class, while 
the structure of the long hollow stem, with 
its joints and sharp-pointed leaves, presents 
the characteristics of the latter. Botanists, 
however, have decided that bamboos are a 
tribe of grasses. 

These plants are found only in the torrid 
zone—for the reason either that the heat of 
the tropics is necessary to their development, 
or that their cultivation has never yet been 
attempted in temperate climates under favor- 
able circumstances. Of the 170 species dis- 
covered by modern travellers, five or six are 
specially prominent. 

The loftiest of the bamboos is the Sammot. 
In the tracts where it grows in the greatest 
perfection it sometimes rises to the height of 
100 feet, with a stem 18 inches diameter at 
the base. The wood itself is not more than 
an inch in thickness, The fact that the bam- 
boo is hollow has made it eminently useful 
for a variety of purposes—it serves as a mea- 
sure for liquids, and if fitted with a lid and a 
bottom, trunks and barrels are made of it, 
Small boate even are made of the largest 
trunks by strengthening them with strips of 
other wood where n 

After the sammot, the next largest of the 
bamboo species is the Illy, which usually 
reaches a height of from 60 to 70 feet. It is 
used for the same purposes as the Sammot, 
and, like it, prefers a moist, rich soil, 

The third variety prevails throughout 
Southern Asia, both on the continent and in 
the larger islands. It rises. to the height of 
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50 feet. It is employed for the same purposes 
to which the other two varieties are applied, 
but is much more useful than either of these. 
The young sprouts, of the stem and of the 
root, of the Telin—for such isthe name given 
tu this variety of bamboo—are excellent food, 
and are eaten as we eat asparagus, either pre- 
pared with vinegar and sauces or with other 
viands. European colonists are as fond of 
these shoots as the natives themselves. The 
wood of the Telin unites strength and light- 
ness in an extraordinary degree, and cut into 
thin — or split into laths it is admirably 
suited for housebuilding in the tropics. 

A still sroaller species of the bamboo, which 
is not applied to so many purposes in domes- 
tic economy, industry and agriculture is the 
Ampel, which, however, furnishes carts, lad- 
ders, and many similar objects. The Indians, 
when employed upon lofty palm trees col- 
lecting the palm-rims at a height of 100 feet 
above the ground, are not afraid of going 
from one tree to another by means of a sim- 

le bridge made of ampel-wood. The airy 

ridge consists of a single long stem of this 
tree, and another lighter one serves as a hand 
rail. The young shoots, like those of the 
telin, are used for food. It is in this class of 
plants that we meet with the iron-wood—as 
it is called in India—which gives out sparks 
under the blows of a hatchet. Its hardness is 
unequalled among woods, and yet it can be 
split up into the finest wands, and in this form 
is more suitable for delicate basket-work than 
the osier. Even cloth of a certain kind is 
made from this bamboo. 

The Teho of the Chinese is used in paper- 
making, and large parasols are made of this 
paper. There is also the Teba from which 
hedges are made, and the Arundo scriptori of 
Linnzus, so called, because the Indian writers 
obtain their pens from it. 

These latter species prefer a dry, light soil, 
and are equally acclimatized. The sweet in- 
terior of their young branches is a nourishing 
food, made use of by man, and also by her- 
bivorous animals. The young shoots, which 
grow in bunches at the roots of the bamboos 
—the product of the underground germ — 
grow with such amazing rapidity that they 
may be literally said to be seen growing. In 
one day they obtain the height of several 
feet, and with the microscope, their develop- 
ment can be easily watched.— Marion. 


OVERSHADOWED. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 

“Tnsomuch that they brought forth the sick into 
the streets, and laid them on beds and couches, 
that at least the shadow of Peter, passing by, might 
overshadow them. 

Mid the thronged bustle of the city street, 

In the hot bush of noon, 

I wait, with fulded hands and nerveless feet. 

Surely He will come soon. 

Surely the Healer will not pass me by, 
But listen to my cry. 


Long are the hours in which I lie and wait, 
Heavy the load I bear; 
But He will come ere evening. Soon or late 
I shall behold Him there ; 
Shall bear His dear voice, all the clangor through : ' 
“ What wilt thou that I do?” *<) 
“ Tf thou but wilt, Lord, thou canst make me clean.” 
Thus shall 1 answer swift. 
And be will touch me, as he walks serene; 
And I shall rise and lift 
This couch, so long wy prison-house of pain, 
And be made whole again. 
He lingers yet. But lo! a hush, a hum. 
The multitudes press on 
After some leader. Surely he is come! 
He nears me; he is gone! 
Only his shadow reached me, as He went ; 
Yet here 1 rest content. 


In that dear shadow, like some healing spell, 
A heavenly patience lay ; 

Its balm of peace enwrapped me as it fell ; 
My pains all fled away— 

The wearioess, the deep unrest of soul ; 

I am indeed ‘‘‘made whole.” 

It is enough, Lord, though thy face divine 
Was turned to other men. 

Although no touch, no questioning voice was mine, j 
Thou wilt come once again ; 

And, if thy shadow brings such bliss to me, 

What must thy presence be? 


—————e 269 
For the Children. 
ROBIN REDBREAST. 
BY E. C. SPENCER. 


Little Robin Redbreast, 
At the early dawn, 
Uttering in music, 
Pouring forth in song, 
Praises and thanksgiving, 
That all through the night 
God ha'h brought it safely 
To the morning light. 


Little Robin Redbreast, 4 
When the day is done, 
Echoing still the music 
That the day begun, 
Grateful for the gladness 
Of the sunny bowers, 
Fearing naught of evil! 
Through the midnight hours. 


Little Robin Redbreast, 
Let me learn of thee 
Gratitude and praises, 
Faith and constancy— 
When Life’s day is euding, 
Night of Death draws nigh, 
Like thee, meet the shadow, 
Trusting fearlessly. 




























Tuts whole life is one great school ; from 
the cradle to the grave we are all scholars. 
The voices of those we love, and the wisdom 
of past ages, and our own experience are 
our teachers. Afflictions give us discipline. 
The spirits of departed saints whisper to us, 
“Come up higher.” 
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For the Children. 

A CHILD’s HYMN. 
Now the day of work is done, 
Now the quiet night’s begun, 
And I lay my tired head 
Safe upon my little bed, 

Father, bear me; 

Be Thou near me, 
Till the hours of dark have fled. 
I can see from where I lie, 
Glitt’ring in the dark blue sky, 
Here and there a little star 
Shining out so clear and high. 

Father, hear me ; 

Be Thou near me; 
Keep me safe beneath Thine eye. 
If I've grieved Tuee through this day, 
Let my sin be washed away ; 
Make me meek and pure and kind, 
Give me Thy most holy mind. 

Father, bear me; 

Be Thou near me; 
Let me now Thy mercy find. 


— ~~ ~em ane 


servants go abuut with a pleasant conscious- 
ness of doing and trying to do their very best. 
If storm signals appear on her brow, in the 
shape of a frown, or in her speech, querulous, 
sharp and complaining, the household may 
as well prepare for a day of clouds and rain. 
Nothing diffuses itself more quickly than the 
fault-finding spirit, and nothing sends hus- 
oand and children out of the house, with such 
a sense of relief at getting away, as a discon- 
tented or sarcastic tone, on the part of wife 
or mother. 

The morning sets the chord for the music 

of the day. Few people, except herself, know 
how bard it is for the lady of the house to be 
always bright in the morning. It is the be- 
ginning of the taking up of a burden. “ Man 
works from sun to sun, but woman’s work is 
never done,” says the old rhyme. The bread 
that was set last night is to be kneaded, and 
moulded, and baked; Charlie’s shirts are to 
be cut out; Mary’s dress to be finished ; 
Louise is to be taken to the dentist; Tom 
to be sent to school for the first time. There 
are letters in the portfolio to be answered ; 
pies to make; breakfast, dinner and tea 
to be planned and provided; a wearying 
round of little things, that have lost freshness 
and novelty long ago, to be done to-day. To- 
morrow and the next day will be just the 
same. Very likely, if a mother, with little 
children, the mistress has been broken in her 
rest, and disturbed sleep has made her wake 
with a throbbing head, a pain in her back, 
or a vague, miserable feeling of “ goneness ” 
and faintness near the breast-bone, to which 
men are happily strangers. It requires an 
effurt little short of heroic to enable her, un- 
der these circumstances, to meet her family 
with the brightness that shall be magnetic in 
its influence over them. But the effort once 
made, pays in the sunshine that it gives, and 
in its reflex influence on her own heart. It 
is often impossible for her, in her own strength, 
to win the spirit which shall make her will- 
ingly put self aside, and forget pain or dis- 
comfort for others’ sake ; but she never need 
lose the strength that Christ can give. Let 
who will forget or neglect the few minutes in 
the morning closet, the lady of the house 
should never fail to seek balm and blessing 
there. 






























THE LADY OF THE HOUSE. 
BY M. E. SANGSTER. 

2 . * The lady of the house! a 
gracious womanly presence, under whose quiet 
rule the house-keepiag offices move gently 
and evenly, who makes her home a type of 
heaven, in so far as earthly resting place can 
compare with the mansions above, and whose 
life is full of thought for others, and serene 
abnegation of self. We need not draw her 
portrait, for the wisest of men left it for us, 
in immortal colors, in that beautiful chapter 
in the Proverbs; and it will be true to the 
end of time, as it was in his day, that the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, 
and her children arise and call her blessed. 
She is most gracefully and successfully lady 
of her house who rules it, instead of letting 
it rule her. That is the best housekeeping in 
which results are achieved without the ma- 
chinery thereto being constantly apparent. 

Certain things are indispensable to beauty 
and fitness in a home, and among them are 
order and cleanliness; but, when to obtain 
these, are taxed the health, the temper, the 
self-control, and the patience of the mistress, 
they are dearly bought. Bright windows and 
spotless paint are desirable; but bright faces 
and light hearts are more so, and if the one 
is gained at the sacrifice of the other, it is but 
a pitiful and short. sighted exchange. * * 

Women grow restless and careworn, and 
too soon old, who suffer trifles to disturb the 
calm of their souls, and fretful worries to 
break on the even tenor of their way. The 
lady of the house is the family thermometer 
and barometer in one. If she come down in 
the morning with a shining face, a sunny 
smile, a pleasant word of greeting to every- 
body, all catch the infection. Her manner 
is charmingly contagious, and children and 


SAGACITY OF THE SWALLOW. 

In the early part of last spring I had a 
visit from a brace of swallows, who commenced 
to build a nest under my balcony in the fork 
of the bracket which supported it. The floor 
of the balcony being boarded, afforded com- ) 
plete shelter from the rain. As, however, the i 
parlor window was a under the 
nest, the fumes from the gas, when the win- 
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dow was opened, proved too noxious, and | the reconstruction had advanced but little, 
they ahandoned the idea of using it, and | the day being very wet and stormy, so much 
forthwith removed to the adjoining bracket, | 80 that a considerable portion of the cotton 
where they finished a suitable nest, their mode | was blown away from my nest, and I had to 
of construction being the following: They | move it into a more sheltered spot. 

carefully collected all the fibrous matter they; The next day proved five, and the new wall 
could—horse hair, wool, threads, &¢.—and | was raised more than an inch in height, whilst 
rolling these in small pools made by the} the length being so much greater as they ap- 
water carts in the street, they then formed | proached the top, gave evidence of continued 
them into little balls, about a quarter of an | industry; the abandoned nest was also con- 








inch in diameter. These they carried to the} siderably reduced in size. Another day of 


bracket under the balcony and fixed them in | hard labor reduced the cap, and the opening 
the fork thereof. The nest, when completed, | had a semicircular form, about one third of 
formed an inverted cone about six inches | the damage being repaired. On the morning 
deep, leaving a space of a little over two} of the fourth day after the calamity, I had an 
inches from the under floor of the balcony on | early visit to the little ones, the sun being 
the south side, the north side being continued | bright and warm, whilst the air was perfectly 
unto the floor of the balcony. calm. Approaching the blind cautiously, I 
All went well until the young birds were| peeped through, and discovered one of the 
hatched, when some mischievous youngsters | old birds carefully pashisg a little ons to the 
discovered them, and, in an endeavor to ob-| edge of the baleony, where the other parent 
tain possession of the nest, broke the wall of| bird was fluttering and supporting himself by 
it, when the three little inmates fell into the| the bill, just on a level with the flooring. 
passage in front of the house, where my man-| Ina few minutes the operation was com- 
servant discovered them ; and, as he had been | pleted by the safe transfer of the youngster 
for many years in Spain, where these birds| to his back. The other parent immediately 
are protected with religious care, he put them | joined, and by the time I got to the hall door 
on a napkin and brought them to me. I im-| the youngster was safely lodged in its nest, 
mediately took them to the balcony, and | with its mouth wide open, anxiously expect- 
placed them in a nest formed of French cot-| ing its breakfast, which was quickly brought 
ton, and protected, as well as I could, from| by one of the old birds, who made a rapid 
the cold and possibility of wet, but leaving | flight up and down the street, and secured a 
space large enough for the parent birds to| prize insect as a reward. The remaining lit- 
get to them. I then closed the window, pulled | tle cnes were transferred in the course of the 
down the blind, and gave directions that no|day. But on the following day my servant 
person should enter the room, lest they might | brought one cf them to me dead. I suppose 
be disturbed. In a little time I had the) it fell from the nest, as the wall was very low. 
satisfaction to see one of the parent birds re-| ‘The old birds continued to repair the nest 
turn, and, after much fluttering about ani | until the aperture was reduced to a smalt 
cautious approaches, eventually bring them | semicircular opening through which a lady’s 
some food (insects. ) hand might pass, and for a considerable time 
In an hour after I found the old birds | one of the old birds remained continually in 
busily engaged in repairing the nest, using in | the nest. 
this instance the material composing the| In about three weeks after the restoration 
abandoned nest, which they carefully broke | of the nest, 1 observed, one morning, the old 
up and carried in small pieces to the street, | birds very busy about the nest; and having 
rolling the little pellets in the mud, and then | concealed myself from sight, I observed a 
fixing them to the walls of the injured nest. parent bird take one of the young ones on his 
Notwithstanding all the diligence they used | back, and fly a short distance off—not more 
they progressed but slowly, and, after four| than a yard—and return with his charge to 
hours’ work, the extent of repairs did not at the nest—the other parent bird being always 
ceed three-quarters of an inch in height by | in close attendance, assisting in the interest- 
two inches in length. The following morning | ing ceremony. In a few days more I ob- 
the work was still continued, and, as the little | served the parent bird take the young one on 
ones were still alive and in much the same | his back to the street, and let it fly of its own 
condition as I had left them, I concluded | accord, but always accompanied by both 
they were well looked after by the parent | parents, one being in front and the other im- 
birds. I left bird seed, oatmeal and water on | mediately under the youngster. In this way 
the balcony, but the old birds did not touch | the little ones were exercised alternately, 
any. At evening the repairs had progressed | principally in the early morning, when the 
so far as the gathering in of the lining and | streets were comparatively quiet. 
general trimming up of the jagged edges; but! As the season advanced the flights became 
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longer, and both the little ones were taken | Printing was invented in Germany about the 
out together, the noise occasioned by their de- | middle of the fifteenth century. Very ap- 
light and the instructions of the old birds be- | propriately, the first book printed was a mag- 
ing considerable. Eventually, the quartet |nificent Bible. The type was soon after 
proceeded on country excursions, sometimes | brought over to England. This was called 
not returning for a couple of days. U!timate- | black letter, and Euglish books were printed 
ly, I received a visit of longer duration from | in this style for more than a century. It was 
one of the old birds and the two youngsters. | then superseded by the Roman character now 
I began to fear an accident had occurred to | used. 
the other parent. But in about three weeks} During the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
he joined the party again and took them off. | Bibles were bound in board and chained to 
Before leaving they completely closed up the | the reading-desk in the churches. Here the 
entrance to the nest; and I fondly hope to | people gathered on Sundays and holidays to 
receive a visit from my feathered tenants next | read or hear them read. During the reign of 
spring.— Chambers’ Journal. Charles I, books were elegantly ornamented. 
® * The clasps and corners were of gold or silver, 
and some, which were his own private prop- 
erty, were bound in velvet, and their clasps 
were set with pearls and precious stones. In 
our day “of the makiog of books there is no 
end,” and they are so cheap as to be beyond 
the means of but few. 








From the American Messenger. 
PAPER AND BOOKS. 


The Egyptians made use of rolls of linen 
for writing. Their ink was similar to our 
indelible ink. They afterwards employed 
sheets made from the inner bark of the reed- 
papyrus, from which our modern paper is 
obtained. This invention was made use of 
in the literary world until about the year 887, INSECT SAGACITY. 
when a spirit of rivalry between two kings— | Some yeare ago | was residing with my hus- 
Piolemy of Egypt, and Eumenes of Perga-| band in Upper Canada. The summer heat 
mas—led to the substitution of a better ma-| of that country is something more than that 
terial. which we are wont to enjoy in England, and 

Ptolemy possessed a very fine library, and | with the thermometer at 96 deg. in the house, 
Eumenes made preparation to have all the} the shade of a thick grove of broad leaved 
valuable works extant copied for himself.| trees on the margia of a beautiful bay was 
But the selfish Egyptian king refused to| naturally most invit‘ng for a little ramble. 

‘allow papyrus for the purpose tu be carried | One sunny morning, therefore, with book in 
from the country. But a citizen of Pergamos | hand, I sought this cooling shade which was 
—one of these enterprising individuals who | near, being part of our own ground, Saunter- 
seem specially raised up in every important | ing along one of its paths, I came to a long 
emergency—invented a method of preparing | plank, which, in appearance, seemed a rem- 
sheepskin so that it might be written upon. | nant of some floor. Oue end rested on a fallen 
It was called pergamenta, afterwards cor-| tree, the other on the ground, and close to 
rupted into parchment. the latter wasa large flat stone. Without 

Ancient books must have been somewhat | thinking, I litted the stone with the end of 
difficult to read, for they were written with- | my parasol and turned it over. In so doing, 
out accents or stops, and it was not until the|I exposed to the light of day the secret 
ninth century that copyists began to leave | chambers of an emmet’s nest. [ would gladly 
spaces between words. They were also very | have replaced the stone, but it was too late ; 
scarce and dear before the introduction of | before I could do so, the whole community 
the art of printing, as their production in-| were on their way up the plank as fast as they 

4 4 volved a vast amount of time and labor. It|could go. My attention was arrested by ob- 
would take four years for an expert writer to | serving that the plank was split at the lower 

make a single copy of the Bible; and when | end, and that one poor little enmet had been 
finished, it was equal in value to a Jarge es-| traveliing up with the others, but with half 
tate. In. the year 1400 books were sold at | of his body in the crack, and he had thus pro- 
from ten to thirty pounds apiece. But they | ceeded till he found himself so wedged that 
were beautifully waitten, as is proved by old | his four legs vainly strove to extricate the im- 
Saxon manuscripts still extant. The younger | prisoned half of his body. I was on the point 
monks in the monasteries were employed in | of aidiog him with a straw, when I saw anoth- 
copying a great part of the time. They also |er which had lagged behind coming fast to- 
illuminated their Missals with exquisite paint- | wards him, so I waited to see the result. He 
ings in gold and colors. tried hard to set his friend at liberty, but 
aper, such as is now made, came into | failed, and then ran as fast as he could, till 
general use during the thirteenth century. ! he overtook the body, which had just reached 
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the upper end of the plank. I, of course, lost 
sight of him, but, to my astonishment, the 
whole mass returned at once, surrounded and 
covered the prisoner, and after some hurried 
movements of every individual they all eet off 
to ascend the plank again—the prisoner was 
free !—Leisure Hour. 





—— 


Socrety is pleasant, yet it becomes a snare 
if it leads us from our secret chamber by its 
incessant attractions and thus makes us 
strangers to our God and our own hearts. 





MEETINGS. 


9th mo. 29. Octorara, Md., 3 P.M. 

10th mo. 6 Frankford, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Richland, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Birmingham, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Camden, N. J.,3 P.M. 
Jericho, L. I., 11 A.M. 
Oyster Bay, L. I., 3} P.M. 
Fairfax Court House, Va., 11 AM. 
Hopewell, Va., 11 A. M. 


—_—_~-—~~ew 


CIRCULAR 


INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


Friends proposing to attend this Yearly Meeting 
are informed that the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
issue tickets to Cincinnati during the Industrial Ex- 
position there (until 10th mo. 3d,) good for 15 days, 
for $23. On inquiry, we learn that these can be 
used to Corwin, opposite Waynesville, where the 
Yearly Meeting is beld, and return. Such as may 
wish to visit Cincinnati, after the Yearly Meeting, 
must pay their fare from Corwin to that city. 


——___—__-»-~4§ oe ————__—— 
MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION. 
Stated meeting on Second-day evening, 9th mo. 


23d, at 8 o’clock, in the Monthly Meeting room, Race 
street. 


Atrrep Moore, Secretary. 





ITEMS. 


Tue polishing of enamelled paper is a very sim- 
ple and rapid process. The sheets previously pre- 
pared with the enamelling material, are laid in 
heaps convenient to the operator. In an establish- 
ment in Albany, N. Y., seventy-five young girls are 
s-ated at small tables in the pelishing-room. Each 
takes a single sheet from the pile at her side, and 
places the edge of it on a slightly concave band of 
very hard wood. Up and down this band of wood 
an agate wheel, four inches in diameter and an 
inch and a half thick, runs with considerable velo- 
city and a firm pressure. The girl slowly and care- 
fully pushes the paper from her, every friction of 
the wheel leaving a surface as brightly polished as 
# new varnished boot. A sheet is polished in a few 
seconds. One variety of this embossed paper is 
very pretty—the crystallized-looking paper known 
as “ snow-flake,” which is so often seen outside of 
boxes. The appearance of snow-flakes is given to 
it by mixing a solution of rock-salt, wax, and vine- 
gar with the color. This causes the color to disin- 
tegrate and shade itself, and to fly off in star and 
diamond shapes, beariog a fanciful resemblance to 
snow. No lesa than forty thousand reams of em- 
bossed paper of all colors are manufactured annual. 
ly at this factory, using up five tons of plain white 
paper a day, and 3,500 pounds of color a week. 


The general business of the company, who employ 
180 women and 30 men, amounts to $500,000 a 
year.—American Artisan. 


A cow’s age may be determined by the teeth, but 
the horns are the surest method. Count the rings 
around the born and add to this number three sears, 
which is the lapse of time before any rings make 
their appearance. 


A aoop homemade disinfectant is produced by 
dissolving a bushel of salt in a barrel of water, and 
with this salt water slack a barrel of lime, which 
should be wet enough to form a kind of paste. For 
the purpose of disinfectant this home-made chlo- 
ride of lime is nearly as good as that purchased at 
the shons and drug stores. Use it freely about 
sinks, cellars, gutters and out-houses. 


Tue AnpEs.—The most remarkable engineering 
feat now in progress is said to be the crossing of the 
Andes by the Lima and Oroya Railroad. The 
mountain chain will be crossed at an altitude of 
fifteen thousand feet by a tunnel three thousand 
feet in length. The grades are the steepest known 
on any ordinary railway. The workmen employed 
are Cholos Indians, the only operatives who can en- 
dure for a prolonged period the rarefied atmosphere 
at this great elevation. 


Neary three millions of letters went to the Dead 
Letter Office last year. Fifty-eight thousand letters 
had no county or State direction; more than four- 
hundred thousand wanted stamps and three thousand 
were put in the postoffices without any address at 
all. Ninety-two thousand dollars in cash, and over 
three million dollars in drafts, checks, etc., were 
found io these letters. It appears that, on an aver- 
age, every letter that is misdirected, or goes to the 
Dead-letter Office from other causes, contains one 
dollar. 


Stream Prows.—In England, it is stated, there are 
several large establishments, employing over twelve 
hundred men each, engaged in the manufacture of 
steam plows. In the United States attempts at 
steam culture have mostly failed, but in Great 
Britain the plan found to work most efficiently is to 
form organized companies for the purpose of hiring 
out steam plows and of doing the work by contract. 
Over five hundred steam plows, it is said, are thus 
held for hire. The suceess of steam plowing has 
been proved by the working of a tract of five hun- 
dred acres near London. This land was so poor 
that it could not be rented for three dollars an acre, 
but after being plowed by steam, the tract yielded a 
net profit of eighteen thousand dollars from grain 
crops. Steam plows are also employed in Scotland 
aod Germany, while the Pasha of Egypt has four 
hundred of these machines in operation. 


AstiaTic prejudices are breaking down through 
more intimate intercourse with European nations. 
The young King of Siam, Choufa Chula Longkorn, 
aged about nineteen, having returned from his tour 
through the British Indies, is now travelling through 
his own dominions, making speeches in- praise of 
European customs, and generally rendering himself 
agreeable to his subjects. This Siamese monarch 
has, according to the “ Rangoon Times”, delivered 
bewitching addresses, and bas made himself exceed- 
ingly popular. It will be remembered that the 
father of the present King of Siam was very partial 
to European customs, aod could reed and write Eog- 
lish with facility. The published “Adventures of the 
English Governess at the Siamese Court,” furnish 
amusing descriptions of the strange combina‘ioa of 
Eurepean and Asiatic customs. 
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MERRIHEW & SON, 


STEAM-POWER 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


135 N. THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


In addition to Book, Pamphlet, and Periodical work, the undersigned will execute every 
. . description of 


PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRINTING, 
From the finest Card to the largest Poster. 
Having supplied themselves with ample material,—uew Type, new Presses, &c., &c.‘— 


aud having every facility for the proper and prompt execution of work, they confidently 


} 

: | solicit a share of public patronage. MERRIHEW & SON, 

r 135 N. Third Street. _ 

. , aipassicben esis : 

. BOOKS | REGISTER & HOPKINS. 

v4 [88UKD BY THR |No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA.,, 


" BOOK ASSOCIATION OF FRIEN bs, ; | Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
e f , For sale by JOHN COMLY, 144 N. Seventh, St. | FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 


Essays upon some of the Testimonies of Trutb 





; , AND THE 
; | oe ee ee | WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
at Primary Lessons for First- ‘day ‘Schools. By | | _ All goods guaranteed to be as represented. 
fo Janz Jonnson. Part First...........0..000 Price 12c. | ——— 
g Primary Lessons for First-day Schools, By Cc ARPETINGS. 
t. JANE Jounson. Part Second. .......... ..-Price 20c. | 
18 Biblical History Pamiliarised by Question» | ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
As By Ann A. Townsend. 18mo. 324 pp. Price 75¢ 
n- Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An | Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o. 
or swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By | BENJAMIN CREEN, 
*, Janx Jonsson. 18mo. 11 pp. Part First. Price 28¢ | aagyqg3 33 North Second St , Philada, 
in Familiar Conversations on the Queries. by |sos.5.nancok, | ELISBA FOGG, 
nd d Hargist E. Stocety. 18mo. 136 pp.... .Price 49 . | MILEs KING, MORRIS FOGG. 
ur Thoughts for the Children, or Questions auc HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 
Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 
h fitable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jaws paceman 
c Jounson. 32mo. 64 pp., Cloth........... ~Price 20: . n : . 
< 4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 
i Promise, by Janz Jounson. 2d edition. Price 75. ee 
nd “A Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed ‘or Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heater. 
— Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of | Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
elf “ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Janz as . | Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
S 6 Nos., 32mo, 64 pp. each.......cccceeees Pe Te en 
= Devotional Poetry for the Children. MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
a. SBR OH Wiicciccecccccecs snciscscscecectes Price 20 PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Hh ma ~~ | Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
ial PLAIN BONNETS. . North 10th Street, 
ng- MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep PHILADBLPSIA 
the from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., , ‘ Ps 
ish above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. | Plain Bonnets ready made. 
of 
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A HOME AND SCHOOL FOR LITTLE 
_ CHILDREN. 


A permanegt Wome for ten childreu, ages 5 to 12, 
situated in desis part of Bucks County, Pa., 4 
miles east of D6ylestown. There will be a school io 
the home for those who wist to attend. The mode 
of instruction will be thorougb, and the children will 
be watche@ over with a conscientious and parental 
care. Pupils admitted at all times. Board, tuition 
and wasbiog 55 rer week. No extras. 

Address the teacher, SARAH E. FELL, Mechanics- 
ville, Bucks Co., Pa. 4t 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 


Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. 
pense to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. SHorrupcs, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S ACADEMY, 
WILMINGTON, DEL., 
Will re open, as formerly, on the first Second-day 
of Ninth month next, provided with competent in- 
structors and excellent boarding facilities for both 
sexes in separate homes. 


MILTON JACKSON, M. &., 
Principal. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes, under the care 
of Friends, near Springboro, Warren County, Ohio, 
will open its Third year, with the lst session of 15 
weeks, on 9th mo. 10th, 1872; 2d session of 13 
weeks on lst mo. 7th 1873, and 3d session of 11 
weeks on the ‘5th of 4th mo., 1873. Whole ex- 
pense for the school year, deducting amount earned 
in two hours of each day devoted to physical in- 
dustries, is $150.00. For catalogue containing full 
particulars, apply to E. W. Whipple, A. M., Prin- 


Whole ex- 





MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
cate of Friends. B tbh sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 
Expenses $200 per year. 
TRUSTEES. 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 


Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Micbener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry 8S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Priaci- 
pal, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 
Ladies. 


Ercildoun Seminary for Young 
This Institution, which has a beaatiful and healthy 
location, three miles south of Coatesville, on the 
Peonsylvania Central and Wilmington and Readiag 
Railroad, will commence ite Full and Wiater Session 
on the 30th of Ninth month next. Thorough and 
careful ins*ruction is given in the various depart- 
ments. Terms $85 per session of twenty weeks. 
For circulars and full particulars address R. DAR- 


LANGTON, Jr., Principal, Ercildoun, Chester Co., Pa. 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A Principal to take charge of Friends’ Seminary, 
Easton, Washington Co.,N. Y. Address ANDREW 
DORLAND, Deau’s Corners, New York. 
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Gducatioual. 

BAST HAMBURG FRIENDS’ INSTI- 

TUTE. 
Eowaarp H. Cook, A. B., Principal. 

This Institution, a boarding and day school under 
the care of members of the Soviety of Friends, is 
pleasantly located teu miles southeast of Buffalo, 
and will re-open and commence its Fall term of six- 
teen weeks 9th mo. 4th, 1872. 

Careful and thorough instructions will be given 
in the various departments. 

For catalogues and full particulars address 


ISAAC BAKER, Superintendent, 
Exast Hamburg, Erie Co., N. Y. 


~ SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO , PA. 


This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., addres 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Cotuins, M. A., Principal. 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
Oth mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Sup-¢rintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOL 


For Boarders and Day-Pupils, Woodstown, N. J., 
opens 9th mo. 9th, 1872. Thorough instruction ia 
all the branches taught in the best Seminaries. 
Painting and Drawing taught by a superior teacher. 
The Principal has had an experience ot 20 yeara in 
some of the best Seminaries of Pennsylvania. Com- 
forts of a home furnished. For circulars address 
AUGUSTUS C. NORRIS, Principal, 
Woodstown, N. J. 


TBACHER WANTED. 

The Male Department of Friends’ School at Salem, 
N. J., having become vacant by the resignation of 
Elwood B. Conrad, a suitable Teacher is wanted. 
Address THOS. T. HILLIARD, oo behalf of the 
Committee, Salem, N. J. 


FRIENDS' SCHOOL. 
Locust Vanugy, Queens Co., Lone Isuanp. 

This school will re-open the 9th of 9th mo. for 
Boarding and Day Scholars. 

As the number of boarding scholars is limited, 
the Principal will be euabled to exercise over each 
a parental care. Particular attention will be given 
to the habits, manners, morals, health and intellec- 
tual culture of the pupils. 

Terms fur boarding scholars made known upon 
application. Day scholars from $25 to $50 per 
annom. Pupils received at any time and charged 
from date of entrance. 

REFERENCES. 

Gideon Frost, Greenvale, Long Island. 

James F. Birdsall, Harrison, West Chester Co., N.Y. 
Jacob Capron, 1172 Broadway, N. Y. 

rge Altmaulier, M. D., Glencove, Long Island. 

bert Francis, Locust Valley, Long Island. 

ob S. Underhill, « s 
ybert (. Embree, Flushing, L. I., or 54 William 
* Street, N. Y. 
Lucust Valley is avout 30 miles from New York 
oa a branch of the Long Island Railroad. 3t 
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